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And there is another very striking example of this 
same sort of a present subjunctive also introduced 
by ni, in the sixth book of the Mneid, which is 
also wrongly interpreted as a contrary to fact con- 
dition in our editions. It is the more interesting to 
us to-day because it is preceded by an excellent ex- 
ample of the present of vivid narration, and in- 
deed the whole passage is animate with life. ./Eneas 
and the Sibyl have begun their descent to Hades; 
and the poet first sketches in a few verses the awful 
shapes that meet their eyes— Fear, Famine, the 
Furies, the trees of dreams, the stables of the cen- 
taurs, ■ . CHi'maera, Hydra and Gorgons. In telling of 
all these 'he uses that same present tense which he 
used in his account of .Solus — the real present, for 
they are as truly existent as ^Eolus himself. But in 
the next verse comes the picture of ^Eneas' sudden 
fright. The first word is a present tense, corripit, 
no longer a true present, 'but the present of vivid 
narration : 

Corripit hie subita trepidus formidine ferrum 
Aeneas, strictamque aciem venientibus offert, 
Et, ni docta comes tenues sine corpore vitas 
Admoneat volitare cava sub imagine formae, 
Irruat, et frustra ferro diverberet umbras. 
"Here in the terror of sudden alarm ..Eneas plucks 
forth his brand and presents the drawn point at 
them as they come, and let not his wise mentor_ warn 
him that they are but semblances of lives without 
flesh, flitting in hollow mockery of form, he would 
be charging them and beating the shadows this way 
and that with his brand, and all in vain." 

Could anything be more vividly put? It is hardly 
translatable* in its lively anticipation into our sober 
English tongue. How can an editor find it in his 
heart to note: "the present subjunctive is used here 
for the imperfect in a condition contrary to fact"? 



Virgil, I warrant, never dreamed of such a thing. 
How could he, starting with a vivid present, follow 
it up with the self-denying ordinance of a contrary 
to fact idea? 

But with regard to these clauses with ni, there 
is perhaps something to be said for the editors, who 
have not, poor men, the time to investigate every 
little point for themselves. The fact is that such 
clauses have never been thoroughly brought together 
from the different authors and systematically treated 
in a proper manner. Even for single authors this 
has not been done. And something still more sur- 
prising — suppose you wished to study m'-clauses in 
Virgil. The first thing to do would be to collect 
them all. Easy enough, you say, from the Index to 
Virgil. But here is the surprising thing — there is 
no modern index to Virgil. Is not this remarkable, 
that with all the teachers and students who are 
engaged throughout the world on this author, there 
should be none who has compiled and published a 
complete index of words of this author, since Rib- 
beck published his epoch-making text fifty years ago? 
I recommend this very much needed work to your 
thoughts — why indeed should it not be a joint pro- 
duction, the labor divided among members of this 
club? 

But I must not linger too long over questions 
of syntax and usage of words, lest you should 
think me one of those soulless creatures called 
gerund-grinders, who are so constantly held up to 
mockery by the opponents of the Classics. There 
are puzzles enough in our field of study for 
students who have no taste for these. To keep for 
the moment to Virgil ; how full of difficulties is, for 
instance, the sixth book of the .flineid. Although the 
fourth book, as generally and wrongly interpreted, 
is of more interest to the ordinary modern reader, 
because in it Virgil seems to make a modern roman- 
tic heroine out of Dido — a notion which of course 
he never had in his mind, for Dido is but an obstacle 
to the fulfilment of the mission of the Pilgrim of 
Destiny, Aeneas, fato profugus, and she is striving 
to retard the destiny of Rome and must be brushed 
out of the way as relentlessly as Rome brushed her 
city Carthage out of the way — though the_ fourth 
book, I say, is commonly read with greater interest, 
yet it seems to me that it should have for the serious 
student by no means the attractions that are to be 
found in the sixth. As the ancient commentator 
Servius remarks: "All Virgil is full of knowledge, 
but this book holds the first place." And one of its 
attractions is the riddles and enigmas which it 
offers for our solution. It is perfectly certain that 
this book is the result of wide and deep study on 
Virgil's part into the writings of his predecessors, 
both poets and Greek philosophers, on the nature 
of the soul and the state after death. It is certain 
also that the book was left uncompleted by its 
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author, .and this is the principal reason why it 
presents to us several all but insoluble problems. I 
need not touch upon the greater of them here ; indeed 
time would not admit of it, and you must have 
pondered them for yourselves. Why, for instance, 
are the heroes — the bello caduci — in the fore part 
of Hades, almost in a place of punishment, instead 
of in Elysium with Anchises? Are they to remain 
there forever, or do they pass on after a period of 
waiting? I shall not attempt to-day to answer this 
question, though I have an answer which all but 
satisfies me. I would not have it wholly satisfy me, 
for if it did, part of the attraction of the book would 
be gone. Instead, I shall speak merely of two 
small points: the Golden Bough, and the two Gates 
of Sleep. 

A huge book in three volumes has been written as 
you know by Mr. Frazer on the Golden Bough. 
It is an invaluable mine of folklore and one of 
the chief treasures of the students of that fascinating 
subject, Comparative Religion. Yet I cannot see 
•how anybody can agree with Frazer's view that the 
golden bough of Virgil was a sprig of mistletoe, 
Fatal to this view, as Andrew Lang has pointed out, 
is the fact that Virgil himself in his description of 
the golden bough compares it to mistletoe. Could 
there be a greater absurdity than the comparison 
of a thing to itself? Whatever the bough was, it 
was not mistletoe. But the carrying of it as a pass- 
port into Hades was no invention of Virgil's. It 
had been used before. Charon recognized it when 
the Sibyl showed it, and it is natural to think that 
she. herself had carried it on that former occasion 
when, as she tells ./Eneas, she went down with 
Hecate to the lower world. Virgil may have taken 
it out of some earlier poem now lost to us ; but my 
own opinion is that pilgrims who visited the sacred 
places about Lake Avernus — and we know that pil- 
grimages to that vicinity lasted down to the end of 
heathendom — that pilgrims to the spot in Virgil's 
time were required to carry in their hands the branch 
of some tree, a branch which Virgil poetically calls 
the golden bough. No doubt such pilgrims would 
be told that some great hero had carried the branch 
when he was there before them. 

As for the other point, about the two gates, here 
is again a much discussed question. You remem- 
ber that Virgil says that one was made of horn and 
that by it true ghosts, verae umbrae, passed out; 
that the other was of ivory and that through it de- 
ceptive dreams were sent up to the world. Now 
Anchises lets jEneas out by this latter, the ivory 
gate. Why ? Quot editores, tot sententiae, and little 
comfort to be got out of any of them. Old Servius 
said that the poet opened the gate of false dreams 
to .Eneas in order to indicate that the whole thing 
was fiction ! This comes pretty well from one who 
had told us that the book was full of knowledge. 
Neither will it do to say that ..Eneas goes out by the 
ivory gate because he is not a true ghost; he is not 
a deceptive dream either! To say, as some do, that 
there is no point -whatever in the choice of the ivory 
gate is a confession of ignorance of Virgil's method 
in composing this book. Nothing, I venture to say, 
absolutely nothing is set down here without a rea- 
son. We must be dealing here with a point of doc- 
trine inherited from the past. The best explanation 
of the choice has been given, I believe, by my friend 
Dr William Everett of Adams Academy in Quincy. 
It is simple and wholly without those complicated 
theories which some scholars have called to their 



aid. There was a very widespread belief, which 
we find in the Greek and Latin authors from Plato 
to Ovid, that dreams before midnight were decep- 
tive dreams. The ivory gate would therefore be 
open before midnight, and the poet, in letting 
./Eneas out by this gate, merely means to indicate 
that he left Hades before midnight. He merely 
indicates the time in a poetical manner. If you look 
back through the book you will find here and there 
poetical indications of the time that was passing 
(though none so vague to us as this), from the 
hour when just before sunrise iEneas started upon 
the descent. He spent therefore considerably less 
than 24 hours in going and returning. So, too, 
Dante, the great pupil and imitator of Virgil, indi- 
cates by mere passing allusions here and there the 
time which he spent on his journey. I am bound 
to say that this explanation of Dr Everett's, which 
was published in the Classical Review, has not met 
with that general acceptance which I had expected 
for it Particularly the Germans scorn it; perhaps 
it is too simple for them. But neither do I feel 
absolutely certain of it myself; we cannot hope to 
know everything. For example, have you ever found 
out why it was that Virgil, in his account of the 
boat race, picked out the particular Roman families 
which he does pick out to give them the honbr of 
being descended from the comrades of .(Eneas? It 
is a very curious choice: "Mnestheus", he says, 
"from whom comes the house of Memmius ; Serges- 
tus, from whom the house of Sergius, and Cloanthus, 
from whom thy race, O Roman Cluentius." Think 
of it — Sergius and Cluentius! We know of only 
three or four Sergiuses in Roman history, and the 
only one of any consequence is Sergius Catiline the 
conspirator, for whom Virgil certainly had no admi- 
ration, since he puts him in Tartarus, poised over a 
precipice and terrorstruck at the awful faces of the 
Furies. Almost the only Cluentius that we know 
is Cicero's client, a man of very shady character 
indeed, in the defence of whom Cicero afterwards 
said that he had thrown lots of dust in the eyes of 
the jury. Of Virgil's reason for choosing Memmius 
something can be guessed. It seems probable that 
the family of Memmius claimed Venus, if not for 
their ancestress, at least for their patroness, and this 
in turn may account for Lucretius's beautiful open- 
ing address to Venus in his poem dedicated to one 
of that family. It may be that the Sergian and 
Cluentian families boasted some such connection 
with the great JEntzs, and possibly some light might 
be thrown on this puzzling question by collecting 
and studying all the passages in which Virgil singles 
out for mention Roman families that were existing 
in his day. Possibly, again, it might lead to nothing. 
I said a moment ago that we could not hope to know 
everything. Why, even Cicero, our great model, 
even Cicero didn't know everything about Latin 
syntax, if I may return for a moment to that fear- 
some subject. 

For example, he once used a preposition before 
Piraeus instead of treating it as the name of a town 
and so using it without a preposition ; and in a letter 
to Atticus practically admits that he doesn't know 
whether he was right or not. A more famous ex- 
ample was that of the inscription which Pompey 
was going to have cut upon his new temple of Vic- 
tory. He wished to inscribe his name and the fact 
that the temple was dedicated in his third consul- 
ship; but he didn't feel sure whether he ought to 
say consul tertium or consul tertio. After anxious 
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consideration he referred the matter ad doctissimos 
civitatis — and naturally enough the doctissimi dis- 
agreed. Finally he consulted Cicero, and that great- 
est of authorities, being unwilling to commit himself, 
said: "Suppose you don't write either termination, 
but simply stop at r, and say consul tert." — which 
was accordingly done. And we cannot be too grate- 
ful to Cicero for leaving us this warning against 
being cocksure about matters of syntax. 
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